THE EVOLUTION OF THE HEROINE
a day with a difference. Though she was still unfortunate,
her lot was seen to be a hard one. She was proclaimed as a
martyr to man's inhumanity. She was not just a heroine; she
was a real person. She might be a sister to Richardson's
Clarissa and the hazard-chased Pamela; but she was also our
sister, offered here and now as a living sacrifice to truth.
That made a considerable difference. The hard-luck heroine
of the modern novelist owes much to this predecessor.
And besides this cracking and rumbling of conscience
something else had begun to happen in Victorian England,
of which novelists were taking note. There had been heroines
who were ladies of independent means, and heroines who
were poor relations, governesses, and servant girls. Mrs.
Gaskell and Charles Kingsley and Disraeli had indicated that
what is called the industrial revolution might produce
heroines who worked at the loom. But the social history of
women was continuing; and new classes were already being
created in which the novelist was to find ever newer and
newer heroines. There were the women with university
training, who were coming back into stuffy homes and
breaking down the walls of convention. They wanted lives
of their own, independence, political and moral equality with
men. There were the educated women who had not been to
a university, but who wanted careers rather than homes in
which cooking and nursing were the main details of the day.
There were girls in poor families for whom teaching, baby-
nursing, and domestic service were no longer the only after-
school occupations; the hospital nurses, the shop-assistants,
the shorthand-typists,, the milliners, the dressmakers, and
the waitresses. How the field for the heroine had widened!
How, widening, it had created new standards of conduct
for young women in print, as well as young women in
ml life 1
It was H. G. Wells who first liberated the modern educated
feminist; and Ann Veronica^ being banned in certain places,
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